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HUMANISM 


is not content to accept either the ideas or the phraseology of 
orthodoxy in regard to the crisis of death. . . . A humanist’s at- 
tempt to deal realistically with this inescapable human experience 
and to meet the growing need for a dignified and artistic funeral 
service that can be used by those who no longer accept the old 
supernaturalistic ceremonies centering around mortality, is offered 
by Corliss Lamont in his booklet, A HUMANIST FUNERAL 
SERVICE, published by the Beacon Press. 








FIRST REVIEWS: 


“A Humanist FuNERAL 
SERVICE is a beautiful job both 
in its content and in its form 
and should be of tremendous 
use to all kinds of people in- 
cluding the clergy.” 


—Algernon D. Black, 
leader of the Ethical Culture 
Society, N.Y.C. 





“The result is a Funeral 
Service that is at once simple 
and impressive. It is digni- 
fied without being too austere 
—emotional without lapsing 
into sentimentality.” 


—Albert Rhys Williams, 
author and lecturer 
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SELF-JUSTIFICATION IN EPISTEMOLOGY * 


I. Two PrRoBLEMs IN EPISTEMOLOGY 


XPLANATION of the occurrence of knowing and validation 

of its claims are complementary goals in epistemology.?, An 

adequate epistemology can be gained only if both goals are achieved. 

I shall call these two desiderata respectively the ontological and the 
gnoseological. 

Attaining the former goal depends upon the successful answer- 
ing of the question: What is the nature of reality such that the act 
of cognition can occur in, and be directed towards parts of, real- 
ity? The concepts used in answering this question will be onto- 
logical concepts of beings, events, and connections. Attaining the 
latter requires the analysis and elaboration of the immanent cate- 
gories of knowledge. We must here ask the question: What are 
the immanent criteria of meaning, validity, and truth in knowledge- 
claims? The concepts used in answering this question will be 
gnoseological concepts of meaning, evidence, validity, and truth. 

An adequate epistemology, one which answers both questions in 
a self-consistent way, will be self-justifying. There is no other 
field of knowledge or theory, such as psychology or logic, which 
will support answers to both questions. The problem of the logic 
and method of self-justification is thus forced upon us. That the 
problem is difficult can readily be seen in any psychological ex- 
periment on perception. In the laboratory we deal with the sub- 
ject’s cognizing as an ontological event without regard to the 
epistemic justification of what the subject reports. But at the 
same time, as operators, we make use of concepts of truth, validity, 
and meaning; we claim an epistemic dignity for our report which 
we do not give to the report of the subject. Yet both the subject 
and the operator are making truth-claims and both are behaving 
under causal (i.e., ontological) conditions. 

1 Read at a meeting of the Fullerton Club, University of Pennsylvania, 
Nov. 8, 1947. 


2 The complementary relation of the two goals has been elaborated in my 
article, ‘‘The Psychophysical as a Pseudo-Problem,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. 
XXXVII (1940), pp. 561-571; and by E. W. Hall, ‘‘ Perception as Fact and as 
Knowledge,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LII (1943), pp. 468-489. 
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In the ensuing adjudication of claims between operator and 
subject, dilemmas arise. (1) Ontological dilemma. If the opera- 
tor generalizes the ontological point of view and regards his own 
act as ontic, he brings it under causal conditions not isomorphous 
with gnoseological and logical rules; this jeopardizes his own 
critical and judicial function, and forces him into psychologism 
and skepticism. On the other hand, if he does not generalize the 
ontological point of view by applying it to himself, he makes an 
arbitrary and invidious distinction between his own behavior 
and that of his subject, thereby destroying the generality of his 
ontology and empirical psychology. Thus the ontic point of view 
when generalized leads to skepticism of the foundations of psy- 
chology, and when not generalized to skepticism of the results of 
psychology. 

(2) Gnoseological dilemma. If we generalize the gnoseologi- 
cal, we destroy psychology as an explanatory and descriptive sci- 
ence, for such generalization exempts the subject from ontic and 
experimentally controllable conditions. Conversely, if we do not 
generalize the gnoseological conditions, the findings of experimen- 
tal psychology are of no epistemic interest. We have too sharply 
sundered the status of observer with his gnoseological function 
from that of the subject caught in a net of ontic conditions. Hence 
the second dilemma: the generalization of the gnoseological de- 
stroys the operational foundations of psychology of cognition, and 
the failure to generalize the gnoseological conditions makes the 


lessons of experimental psychology of no concern to the episte- 
mologist. 


II. Posruuates oF a SELF-JustTiIryiIna EPIsTEMOLOGY 


The epistemologist and logician do nevertheless prescribe canons 
of veridicality which can be applied even by the subject of an 
experiment, and the psychologist does establish conditions under 
which knowing, even on the part of the epistemologist himself, can 
occur. Our problem, therefore, is not so much whether there can 
be logic and psychology, but how these sciences are possible. To 
answer by means of knowing how a theory of knowing is both 
ontologically possible and gnoseologically valid is the problem of 
self-justification. 

Self-justification is notoriously circular. Bad as circularity 
is, however, it is not as unfortunate as inability to close a circle 
because tacit assumptions are incompatible with explicit conclu- 
sions; and an epistemology which is not able to accommodate the 
two points of view is in this unenviable position. 
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Not all circles, moreover, are equally vicious. If there is in- 
formation with independent warrant that is systematized by re- 
lation to certain premises, both the premises and the consequences 
gain in intelligibility by the reciprocal circuit among them. The 
circle in epistemology is of this kind, for epistemology does not 
generate the cognitions with which it deals. Cognitions are prior 
to theory about them. Among them there are the cognitions of 
epistemology itself, the knowledge that we have of knowing acts. 
Epistemology is self-justifying only if it can validate these re- 
flexive cognitions and explain how they occur; it will do so in the 
light of other cognitions which it does not itself generate, and in 


that way remove the sting of circularity. 


As there are two aspects of knowing which must be brought to- 
gether in any adequate epistemology, it is well to state the minimal 
requirements of each. This can be done in two propositions: 


(1) The gnoseological axiom: Some truths are known, and it is 
known that they are known. 

(2) The ontological axiom: There are ontic conditions for the 
occurrence of knowing. 


For a self-justifying epistemology two additional propositions 
are required: 


(3) Postulate of the possibility of an ontological science of 
cognition: Some of the truths known are truths about the ontic 
conditions of knowing. 

(4) Postulate of the homogeneity of ontic conditions of know- 
ing: The ontic conditions of knowing are conditions for the know- 
ing of cognitions. 


I assume the first three propositions without question. That 
we know some truths, that we know that we know them, that cog- 
nition occurs only under certain conditions, and that we know 
what some of these conditions are, require no further considera- 
tion here. It is only the last postulate that we must inquire into. 

The fourth proposition does not follow directly from the others. 
That there are ontic conditions for all cognitions (2), and that 
these conditions are or may be known (3), does not imply that 
reflexive knowledge of cognitions in the gnoseological mode (1) 
depends upon the same ontic conditions, which is stated in (4).° 


8It is at this point that I feel some hesitancy in following Professor 
Balz’s recent attempt at self-justification in epistemology (A. G. A. Balz, 
**Nature, Knowledge, and Myth,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIII, 1946, pp. 253- 
266, 288-302) though I have learned much from other parts of his argument. 
The chief difference at this point in the analysis of the problem is that Pro- 
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The fact that we do not now know all the ontic conditions can 
not, of course, as an argumentum ad ignorantiam, give comfort to 
the opponent of proposition (4). We can not simply assert (4) as 
an axiom, however, because either its simple assertion or denial leads 
to the dilemmas previously derived. We can not consider this 
postulate tenable until we have resolved the antinomy. 


III. HrerarcHuy or ONTOLOGICAL AND GNOSEOLOGICAL CONTEXTS 


A cognitive act is intentional. Though occurring under speci- 
fiable ontic conditions, it is never directed to this series of condi- 
tions as a whole. Knowledge qua knowledge is not a product or 
an effect occurring as the terminal member of a series of ontic 
conditions; the terminal member of such a series is still an ontic 
particular. But knowing is more than a particular located at one 
end of a causal series of psychophysical conditions. Knowing 
entails reference to and possession of non-causal, non-ontic con- 
ditions. In all knowing there is reference to possibilities, uni- 
versals, rules, values, and perhaps other ‘‘subsistents’’ which can 
play no part in an ontic transaction and which can be given no 
causal réle in psychology or any other explanatory or descriptive 
science. Thus while the object known or the content of awareness 
may be ontically existent, knowledge of it does not seem prima 
facie to have the same ontic status that some of its objects have. 

Now if this is true, possibility of conflict of axiom (1) with 
axiom (2) does not arise; such a conflict results only if ‘‘know- 
ing’’ and ‘‘known’’ in the two propositions are categorially iden- 
tical. Though the ontological axiom states the necessary condition 
for the occurrence of knowing, it states the sufficient condition 
only so far as knowing is considered only ontologically, not as 
knowledge qua knowledge. But it is knowledge qua knowledge 
that is the subject of the gnoseological axiom. 

The psychologist, dealing only with the ontic, necessarily re- 
duces valid and invalid cognitions to the status of events, and 
studies the necessary conditions of both as though they were suff- 
cient. He does so by ignoring the difference between truth and 
error, i.e., by refusing to deal with knowledge in the gnoseological 
mode, knowledge qua knowledge. Now if the validity of knowing 
in any way conflicted with its ontic contingency, so that this onto- 
logical reduction could occur only in the case of invalid truth- 


fessor Balz states as a definition of nature (=‘‘the ontic’’): that ‘‘ within 
which inquiry activities are included, and about which claims eventuating from 
inquiry activities are made’’ (p. 259). This seems to me to be a proposition 
requiring proof or at least resolution of the ensuing antinomies which are 
developed here. 
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claims, then epistemology could not be justified. Our question is: 
can ontic conditions be stated only for non-veridical cognitions? 

While the psychologist often prefers to deal with illusions in- 
stead of ‘‘normal’’ cognitions (see footnote 2), this is not because 
of any unique ontic status of the former. A supposition that 
they do have radically different ontic conditions underlies various 
ontological dualisms. Such dualisms are often formulated in 
order to justify the common belief that psychology is all very well 
when it is a question of illusion, but that something more than 
psychology is needed to explain how real knowing occurs. 

A radical discontinuity between events ontologically expli- 
cable and those not explainable in this way would only challenge 
us to formulate a more comprehensive ontology. Even if such 
a challenge were not met, failure should not be interpreted as 
indicating an irreducible chasm in being; again, if epistemology in 
its self-justification depended only on this argumentum ad igno- 
rantiam, it would be most insecure. 

Furthermore, even if the chasm were never bridged in the fur- 
ther progress of psychology, such a discontinuity could not save 
epistemology so long as the breach remained an ontological dualism 
between different kinds of things. Such a dualism provides no 
place for the radically different categories of gnoseology. Thus 
the dualism between knowing as occurring and knowing as ‘‘hold- 
ing’’ can not be made into a dualism within being.‘ 

But no radical discontinuity is required as a condition of justi- 
fication. This can be seen from an affirmative as well as from 
the preceding negative argument. Let the observer and his sub- 


Nicolai Hartmann, Grundziige einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis (1925) 
writes: ‘‘Principles of knowledge ... are ontic (seiende) principles of 
knowledge, which is possible only if knowledge itself has a being, is a kind 
of being. Here we have a rigorous justification of the ontological conception 
of knowledge . . .’’ (p. 253). The identity of the principles of the being of 
knowledge and of the being of the object is Hartmann’s non-idealistic sub- 
stitute for Kant’s supreme principle of synthetic judgments: But it is obvi- 
ous that ‘‘being’’ is an ambiguous concept, and Kant’s philosophy is a 
denial that the subject (transcendental subject, not empirical subject, the 
latter corresponding to what we can here call the ‘‘ontic subject’’) and its 
knowledge are beings under laws characteristic of things known to be (ontic 
objects). In view of the radically different categorial relations involved in 
the ascription of being and in the validation of ‘‘being known,’’ it seems 
clear to me that Hartmann is using ‘‘being’’ in an empty grammatical sense. 
If there were some term that could refer to knowledge without ‘‘ ontologizing’’ 
it, that term should be used in gnoseological work, and Hartmann’s argument 
would seem to be specious. Cf. my article, ‘‘ Nicolai Hartmann’s Criticism of 
Kant’s Theory of Knowledge,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Vol. II (1942), pp. 471-500, especially pp. 488-492. 
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ject change places in the laboratory. Obviously we need not as- 
sume that some transcendent epistemological functionary has 
ceased impersonating the one and now in-dwells in the other. We 
simply change two aspects of the situation, and the interchange of 
roles necessarily occurs. We change first the differential availa- 
bility of the observable conditions to the persons, and then the 
vocabulary of their reports. 

We let the new observer see more of the conditions (‘‘see them 
as they ‘really are’ ’’) and permit the new subject to see them only 
through a reduction screen which will allow him to react merely 
to the terminal members of a single chain of causes (‘‘he doesn’t 
see the object but only the ‘sensation’ ’’). Then we shift the vo- 
cabulary as follows. The new observer now describes the behavior 
of the subject as only a response to the terminal ontic condition, 
this response itself being an ontic event irrelevant to categories 
of veridicality. Per corollariwm, the observer is now in a position 
to survey the series as a more nearly complete whole because in 
his ‘‘perpendicular position’’ he can correlate the subject’s termi- 
nal response with intervening members of the series. He does so, 
however, not because he is in possession of a transcendent soul, 
but because he is no longer artificially restricted to reacting to the 
terminal events. 

It is not the case, then, that the existence of the observer in 
some way interferes with the rule of psychological law or the 
ontic conditions. Rather, the ontic subject in the laboratory is 
operationally excluded from his gnoseological rights. The gnose- 
ological are not added to the ontological conditions. The ontic 
conditions are the limiting case of the gnoseological context when 
the intention is restricted to zero by operational conditions. 
Though the following metaphor involves an almost unforgivable 
confusion of categories, it may serve to make the relationship be- 
tween the two contexts at this specific point somewhat clearer: The 
ontological is the gnoseological context where ‘‘action at a dis- 
tance’’ is conceptually or operationally eliminated.‘ 


5 This metaphor is suggested by the argument of V. C. Aldrich, ‘‘ Taking 
the Causal Theory of Perception Seriously,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XXIX 
(1932), pp. 69-78. He distinguishes between the extensional and the inten- 
sional dimensions of a causal series. In the intensional dimension the being 
of cause or effect ‘‘participates in the being of the other.’? Thus in an in- 
animate body’s causal relation, cause progresses into effect by both dimen- 
sions, but the immediate cause which affects it is infinitely near it in space 
and time, and the body is not appreciably affected by remoter terms in the 
series. Where the effect occurs in a sensitive organism, it places the or- 
ganism (or better, the effect) directly by intension in the object of which - 
the cause is a factor. Thus awareness is a complex of cause and effect where 
the intensiona] dimension has priority over the extensional. 
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Epistemology, we may then conclude, is self-justifying when 
the ontic conditions at any particular stage of inquiry are recog- 
nized as the necessary but not sufficient conditions of cognition. 
What in the gnoseological context is handled exclusively in terms 
of truth or error and intention to the real object will be reduced 
to the ontological context progressively as more adequate onto- 
logical descriptions of subject-object transactions become avail- 
able. The history of epistemology is a history of appeasing the 
psychologist by giving him more Lebensraum. He is now able to 
explain ontologically the occurrence of many cognitions whose 
ontic causes were previously unknown and whose occurrence was 
either accepted with natural piety or derived illicitly from gnose- 
ological conditions as though the latter were ontic. Thus, for 
instance, he is now able to cite the ontic (neural) conditions even 
for an intentional act. 

If this is true progress in epistemology, how is psychologism 
or any other ‘‘ontologism’’ to be avoided? It is avoided because 
the reduction always occurs within a broader gnoseological con- 
text. In the ‘‘context of explanation,’’ unlike the ‘‘explained 
context,’’ the contrast between true and false has not yet been 
subjected to causal explanation. The complete reduction of the 
gnoseological to the ontological can not occur because the reduc- 
tion must always be effected within an intentional gnoseologiat 
context. The observer never explains his own behavior in terms 
of the causes he meets with in the explanation of that of his 
subject. 

The converse reduction, from the ontological to the gnoseolog- 
ical, never occurs. The observer never explains the behavior of 
the subject by appealing to ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ as though these 
were causes of behavior. No gnoseological term can figure in a 
report on the ontogeny of cognition. 

The observer and his subject or—more broadly—gnoseological 


6The gnoseological claims always transcend the momentary ontic con- 
ditions. Thus Professor W. D. Oliver (‘‘The Logic of Perspective Realism,’’ 
this JOURNAL, Vol. XXXV, 1938, pp. 197-208) writes: ‘‘I would not make 
statements about my own experience unless I intended to transcend it... . If 
- . we can not make a statement without implying that what is asserted 
transcends the particular circumstances under which it is experienced, what- 
ever truth-value such a statement may claim must point to a different sort of 
truth from that which we have just been discussing,’’ viz., the tautology 
resulting from the ontic possession of certain awarenesses in which he as- 
serts ‘‘that things are as I perceive them to be, because it is one of my 
postulates that one portion of the ‘isness,’ the being of things, is to be in 
my experience as I experience them. But the statement that things are as I 
experience them to be is unobjectionable only so long as it is not given other 
than tautological meaning’’ (pp. 203, 202). 
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and ontological categories can not be arbitrarily interchanged 
unless we systematically alter the scope of the contexts to which 
they are respectively applied. The reflexive cognition without 
which there is no epistemology will always be under gnoseological 
categories, while the cognition as reflected upon will be in a con- 
text which now functions as object to the superior cognition.’ 

That this hierarchy is infinitely extensible without substantive — 
or radical discontinuities implies our fourth postulate, that the 
ontic conditions of the known cognition can also be conditions of 
the knowing of cognitions. 


Lewis WHITE Breck 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARB 





PHILOSOPHICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND ORDINARY 
LANGUAGE 


R. WEITZ has criticized the arguments of Dr. Malcolm ‘‘that 
philosophers are both mistaken and misleading in their denial 

of absolute certainty about matters of fact’’ by raising ‘‘the prob- 
lem as to the language of philosophy in relation to the language of 
common sense.’’? There are many problems raised by the different 
ages or mixtures of languages, scientific, rhetorical, and ordi- 
- employed by different philosophers. Dr. Weitz wishes to base 
his philosophical skepticism about ‘‘empirical certainty’’ on the 
facts and language of science, though he uses much ordinary dis- 
course in his dispute with Dr. Malcolm, his adversary, who clings 
with sophistication to the language of common sense. It seems to me 
that there is a third alternative between Dr. Malcolm’s extreme re- 
jection of philosophical language and Dr. Weitz’s extreme rejection 
of common-sense language, because I do not find them talking pre- 
cisely about the same terms when they argue whether we can be 


7 Aron Gurwitsch, ‘‘On the Object of Thought,’’ Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research, Vol. VII (1947), pp. 347-353, writes: ‘‘ Considered 
in its reference to the multiple pertinent experiences, the topic [‘ psychologist’s 
reality’—W. James] proves itself to be an ‘object of thought’ [‘the specific 
knowledge which the thought studied has of the extra-mental fact ... or of 
the ‘‘topic’’ to which it bears cognitive reference’] related, to be sure, not 
to this or that particular experience, but to the totality of experiences through 
which it becomes or may become known as the real existent which it is’’ (p. 
351). My previous criticism of Gurwitsch (Ibid., pp. 353-355) was, I am 
now convinced, largely terminological, though I still insist upon the necessity 
of emphasizing the distinction between psychology in Gurwitsch’s sense and 
the more usual psychology which I refer to as an ‘‘ ontological science.’’ 

1M. Weitz, ‘‘Philosophy and the Abuse of Language,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XLIV (1947), p. 544. 
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‘‘certain’’ about ‘‘matters of fact.’’ A third alternative may spare 
us the dismal prospect of philosophy committing suicide or com- 
mon sense going out to hang itself on the issue whether it is correct 
to prefix some empirical assertions with the phrase ‘‘it is certain 
that.’’ The third alternative is a contextualistic theory of mean- 
ing which makes it possible for words like ‘‘certainty’’ and ‘‘fact’’ 
to function differently in strict scientific usage from the way they 
are used in common-sense discourse. My point is that there is no 
necessary incompatibility between common-sense assertions of 
‘‘certainty’’ and the view that empirical generalizations are not 
treated as ‘‘certain’’ in scientific language; my argument is 
grounded in the fact that the latter has different functions from 
those of ordinary language despite a certain overlapping. 
Scientific or logically rigorous language aims at generality, 
precision, and systemic consistency of statements warranted by 
the methodic investigations of an indefinite community (in the 
sense of Charles §. Peirce). Ordinary language aims at delimited 
and immediately practical assertions without more regard for con- 
sistency than informal intelligible communication requires; its 
vague vocabulary is established by the unformulated habits of 
customary usage, customary among those engaged in no specialized 
science but in the problems, observations, and gossip of the day. 
The astronomers have a different and more precise system of igeé 
of the behavior of the sun than the ordinary person who. 
and acts as if he is ‘‘absolutely certain’’ that the sun will rise 
tomorrow, and proceeds to make appointments that he is ‘‘cer- 
tain’’ can be arranged for the next day. It would be practically 
foolish though not scientifically absurd for even a scientist or 
philosopher to qualify every appointment in everyday discourse 
by the condition ‘‘if the sun rises tomorrow.’’ If the sun were 
not to rise the next day, there would be no occasion to revise the 
practical certainty that ordinary discourse attaches to the order 
of events that stares us in the face when we look at the perennial - 
calendar. Did perennial philosophy ever have a more faithful 
and silent defender of certainty than the calendar? Yet the cal- 
endar is a, mixed language of a matrix of numbers correlated with 
names of days and months bequeathed historically to our scientific 
and practical world by astronomy and religion. Kant, who was 
both astronomical and religious-minded, seems to have yielded to 
his religious impulse by having the form of all calendars bestowed 
by God upon the minds of all, astronomers included. He called 
the form of Time a prior: synthetic, but there has been more agree- 
ment about the synthetic nature of the calendar than about its 
@ priori order in modern theories of measurable time. 
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Relativity has invaded the inner works of philosophy itself, 
namely, its making and overhauling of the languages with which 
we think and make valuations. It has produced the contextual- 
istic theory in which meanings are relativized or made functions 
of the diverse contexts, situations, or frames of semiotic construc- 
tion. The germs of a pluralistic relativization of meaning were 
contained in Kant’s separation of the languages of science, re- 
ligion, and morality. In the latter two, Kant tried to keep dis- 
tinct the languages of philosophical theology and the more simple 
commands of practical duty, the language of the obedient Prot- 
estant citizenry of well-regulated eighteenth-century European cul- 
ture. But there was a tendency for Kant’s thought to yield to 
established order and the a priori remained absolute in his theories 
of ordinary, scientific, and philosophical knowledge. Contempo- 
rary philosophy is engaged in straightening out the problems 
raised by Kant’s advocacy of a priori synthetic judgment or em- 
pirical certainty. The controversy between Dr. Malcolm and Dr. 
Weitz is a case in point. 

The scientist and philosopher of science who wishes to use only 
scientific language does not necessarily confute common-sense 
‘‘certainty’’ about the advent of tomorrow when the astronomical 
evidence for the ‘‘uncertainty’’ of the sun’s rising is adduced, 
because common-sense certainty is an unanalyzed disposition 
underlying such practical activities as planning for the next day’s 
work or recreation. On the other hand, scientific or logical un- 
certainty refers to a much more explicitly general, precise, and 
systematic array of statements than ordinary discourse is con- 
cerned with. When Locke explained the character of probability, 
he spoke, by way of illustration, of the ordinary man assenting 
to a mathematician’s proof: ‘‘The foundation of his assent is the 
probability of the thing, the proof being such as, for the most part, 
carries truth with it; the man on whose testimony he receives it 
not being wont to affirm anything contrary to, or besides his 
knowledge, especially in matters of this kind.’’? Peirce quotes 
Locke’s language here in order to show that that apostle of solid 
common sense had vaguely expressed in everyday language the 
germ of the idea of the frequency theory of probability, but never 
developed it in any scientific fashion, as Peirce himself tried to 
do for many years. 

One is bound to be vague in stating the nature of scientific un- 
certainty in ordinary language, for there are extraordinary tech- 


2 Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, bk. IV, ch. 15, sec. 1. 


Taken from Collected Papers of Charles S. Peirce (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), 
vol. 2, p. 393, 
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nical considerations involved in the logic of probability as the 
history of that important subject indicates. But that simply ii- 
lustrates one of the essential differences basic to ordinary, scien- 
tific, and philosophical discourse. Ordinary language is not as 
precise, is much more ambiguous and unsystematic than scientific 
language. Now, philosophical language such as Dr. Malcolm, Dr. 
Weitz, and the present writer wish to be using is a curious but, I 
hope to show, justifiable mixture of both ordinary and scientific 
or logical discourse in an overlapping region. My purpose is to 
indicate the mixed character of philosophical language arising 
from an overlapping of contexts, and to help discriminate the ordi- 
nary from the scientific components of that mixed language in order 
to avoid confusions that seem to me to be unnecessary (in both the 
practical, common-sense meaning and the theoretical logical sense 
of ‘‘necessary’’). 

The different contexts in which ‘‘certainty’’ occurs in ordinary 
language and in scientific discourse are illustrated in all the ex- 
amples given by Dr. Malcolm on behalf of the common-sense mean- 
ing and by Dr. Weitz on behalf of the analytical meaning. ‘‘It 
is certain that I see my hand when I am awake and not in the 
dark’’ is perfectly clear to everybody, just as it is perfectly clear 
to a scientific investigator that a subject who is half asleep and 
sitting in a dark room is not certain that he is seeing his hand 
when he says so. Dr. Malcolm is right in saying that the logical 
possibility of my dreaming is not evidence against the ordinary 
‘‘certainty’’ that I see my hand, for evidence for or against an 
empirical assertion should be empirical. What Dr. Weitz should 
say is that the logical possibility that I may be dreaming is a 
condition for the intelligibility of the alternative ‘‘It is not certain 
that I see my hand,’’ rather than evidence of such an alternative. 
For if you can not show an ordinary person empirically that 
sleepy people in dark rooms make mistakes about what they see, 
no logical possibility not grounded in such empirical facts will 
confute the ordinary person’s statement that he is certain he is 
seeing his own hand when there is no empirical evidence advanced 
that he is sleeping or sitting in the dark. Now Dr. Malcolm is 
wrong if he means to assert that common-sense language is in- 
corrigible, for ordinary persons in our scientific culture are or 
should be amenable to doubts raised by physiological and psy- 
chological investigations of vision, self-deception, etc. Dr. Weitz 
is quite right about calling for the correction of common sense 
(as well as of science) when it sets itself up as incorrigible. 
However, Dr. Weitz goes too far, I believe, in asking for a com- 
plete rewording of ordinary language. There are overlapping 
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contexts of ordinary and scientific forms of discourse, and tt is 
within these overlapping regions that we can find and use a com- 
mon linguistic base for the philosophical criticism of dogmatic 
common sense and of pedantic insistence on the technicalities of 
scientifically rigorous language. It is not only pedantic but so- 
cially dangerous to condemn as nonsensical such ordinary state- 
ments today as ‘‘I am certain that the cost of living is rising 
faster than the purchasing power of my salary.’’ An economist 
in the context of his science, however, can criticize such a state- 
ment for being vague and inadequate for further scientific in- 
vestigation until the terms ‘‘cost of living,’’ ‘‘purchasing power,’’ 
‘real vs. nominal salary,’’ etc., are defined and given more exact 
statistical shape. That does not mean the economist ignores my 
statement or rewords it completely. To take a more impersonal 
example, more befitting philosophical disinterestedness, consider 
the statement ‘‘That color is red.’’ Such a statement uttered 
in everyday language occurs in a chemist’s observation of litmus 
paper in an acid, in a physicist’s analysis of spectral wave-lengths, 
in an epistemologist’s illustration of immediate denotation, in a 
woman’s talk about the color of her lipstick, etc., but is elaborated 
differently in these diverse contexts by being considered in con- 
junction with diverse other ideas and observations and rules of 
procedure, including the use of the prefix ‘‘it is certain.’’ These 
diverse contexts give the statement with its prefixed phrase quite 
different meanings. We shall then be prepared to say that what 
is true of ‘‘red’’ in physics is not relevant to ‘‘red’’ in psychol- 
ogy or cosmetology, for we are then talking of different contexts, 
though they overlap in ‘‘ That color is red.’’ 

The technical status of the term ‘‘certain’’ is logically differ- 
ent from that of ‘‘red’’ because ‘‘certain’’ is a metalogical predi- 
cate of assertions in a given system whereas ‘‘red’’ is a first-order 
predicate. But the more normal and logically unsophisticated 
usage of ordinary language contains no such distinctions, and the 
feeling of certainty about seeing a color red is as primitive and 
coercive as the experienced color is. The word and its meaning 
are fused in such primitive experiences. I am not urging all phi- 
losophers to go primitive or phenomenological, though it may be 
advisable in some cases, especially when a philosopher begins to 
see only those things that can be described or accounted for in 
his own sophisticated language, forgetting there are more things 
in heaven and earth than in all of his philosophy, and developing 
what James called a blind spot for the richer deliverances of ex- 
ternal realities. James’s pluralistic outlook took too psychological 
a form and needs the corrective discipline of the modern logic of 
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relations along some of the lines indicated by C.S. Peirce. Peirce 
can certainly be helpful to modern logicians in the task of libera- 
lizing their teaching of scientific method with a richer language 
than that of the bare calculi of symbolic logic. The language of 
mathematics, fascinating and fruitful as it is for exact sciences, 
ean not usurp the domain of terms used in exploring vague twi- 
light zones of meaning in everyday discourse. 

Positivistic logicians impoverish their philosophical teaching 
and thinking by speaking only in the ultra-refined language of 
technical sciences. Since empirical certainty is not established 
for inductive generalizations, does it follow that all empirical as- 
sertions of a non-technical nature (‘‘That is certainly red,’’ ‘‘The 
piano-mover certainly worked hard but could not move the piano,”’ 
‘“‘The war has certainly not brought world peace,’’ ete.) are 
merely probable or meaningless conjectures? Despite the tech- 
nical distinctions between analytic (tautologous but empty) neces- 
sities and synthetic empirical assertions, scientists as well as phi- 
losophers continue to use ordinary language where the domain of 
their rigorous discipline overlaps that of ordinary language. We 
do not always err by asserting as empirical certainties: ‘‘Men are 
liars (at one time or another).’’ Empirical certainty is not ruled 
out of the context of ordinary discourse by the positivistic rules 
of scientific language, but only out of that of some types of sci- 
entific discourse. A scientist in talking to a lay audience may 
without betraying scientific logic say that he is certain that there 
are no known ways of defending people from an attack of atomic 
bombs. ‘‘Certain’’ here means what it does in a law court, that 
is, ‘‘to the best of my knowledge.’’ It won’t do to ‘‘translate’’ 
this ordinary meaning of certainty into ‘‘highly probable,’’ for 
there is much more disagreement about what the latter phrase 
means, even in scientific logic, than about what ordinary usage 
means by ‘‘certainty.’’ We do not make terms clearer by trans- 
lating them into more controversial language. We may say that 
ordinary usage vaguely includes both absolute certainty and what 
more refined analysis declares is only highly probable, so that ‘‘It 
is certain’’ in ordinary language means ‘‘It is absolutely certain 
or nearly certain,’’ but that qualification makes no pragmatic 
difference to everyday usage, and hence is usually and properly 
ignored therein. 

That there are linguistic expressions and usages common to 
ordinary, scientific, and philosophical discourse because of the 
continual overlapping of their shifting contexts, makes it possible 
to have a common cultural base and lines of communication among 
laymen, scientists, and philosophers. How else could human be- 
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ings raised by ordinary parents not trained to speak in the lan- 
guage of science or philosophy, ever become introduced to the 
problems and teachings of science and philosophy? Teachers of 
logic know how confusing it is to beginning students to learn that 
‘‘Some men are not liars’’ does not necessarily imply that ‘‘Some 
men are liars,’’ because ‘‘some”’ is restricted to the technical mean- 
ing of ‘‘at least one.’’ The student may in his semantic bewilder- 
ment begin to believe that ‘‘all men are liars’’ including his 
teacher, until he is told that of course in ordinary discourse 
‘‘some’’ means usually more than two and excludes ‘‘all,’’ so that 
only ‘‘loose common sense’’ leads one to ‘‘some men are liars’’ 
from ‘‘some men are not liars.’’ Furthermore, he is taught that 
any such wild and unrestrained assertion as ‘‘ All men are liars’’ 
must lead to the most confusing of antinomies or contradictions. 
Now, of course, ordinary people can be entertained by the liar’s 
paradox but there is no practical problem here requiring a theory 
of types, for everybody knows that when I say ‘‘ All men are liars’’ 
I do not include myself at that moment. Such plain truths about 
ordinary language ought to supplement a philosophical discus- 
sion of the logical problems, especially for beginning students 
studying the ensuing rules of quantification, type-theory, or calculus 
of statements. 

Dr. Weitz forgets that ordinary language is often capable of 
eliminating its own ambiguities by a proper choice of qualifying 
phrases. A good critical article, such as Dr. Weitz has written, 
after all accomplishes a great deal in this respect by the use of 
ordinary language. When I assert (from introspective and be- 
havioristic evidence) that ‘‘ All men are liars,’’ and I wish to make 
it clear that I mean ‘‘ At some time or another every man is a liar,’’ 
I add that I do not mean that ‘‘ At all times or at some specific 
time all men lie.’” Ambiguities are thus removed from everyday 
expressions by specification in everyday language of what is 
meant and what is not meant. This is the practice in the writing 
of legal documents, literary criticism, historical explication of 
texts, as well as in the non-mathematical portions of scientific 
papers. It is no doubt useful for the exact sciences to have at their 
disposal the economical and elegant symbolism of mathematics and 
mathematical logic whenever the precise relations of terms can 
be only cumbrously expressed in everday language. The character 
of the problem, the context of interpreters, and the adopted usage 
or proposed usage of the terms employed, affect the propriety of 
the language chosen. 

To summarize these brief comments suggested by Dr. Weitz’s 
really provoking article—perhaps, the chief purpose of all philo- 
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sophical language is to be provocative—I have suggested that a 
functional, contextualistic theory of language would recognize and 
tolerate the pragmatic significance of everyday speech as well 
as that of specialized scientific language and not impose the cri- 
teria of one on the other. The chief function of a philosophical 
critique of language is to point out the limitations of each beyond 
its pragmatic context, to note the shifting historical changes in 
the boundaries of these contexts, especially in the overlapping 
regions where we find the common cultural denominator of the 
languages of laymen, scientists, and philosophers. Philosophers 
may and often do make themselves unintelligible to ordinary peo- 
ple and scientists when they refuse to use a language which is 
common to all. This renunciation of our normal ties to other 
people may be justified in some mystical sense, but there ought to 
be no illusions about the unintelligibility of the language used. 
I should myself prefer to associate with philosophers who are 
flexible enough to adapt their speech to the context of the prob- 
lems and persons concerned with the problems. Aristotle’s advice 
on this subject seems to me to be fundamentally relevant. It is 
just as foolish for the orator to use the language of the mathema- 
tician as for the mathematician to use the language of the orator. 
Failing to achieve some such multilingual flexibility, philosophers 
can not but yield to orators in matter requiring scientific logic and 
to technicians in matters requiring humane understanding by the 
use of a common intelligible language. 


Puiuie P. WIENER 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF NEw YorK 
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A Digest of Purposive Values. STEPHEN C. Pepper. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1947. 100 pp. 
$2.50. 


This stimulating, if perplexing, monograph is the predigest of 
a larger work in progress. It exhibits the freshness and originality 
and also, I fear, a certain lack of sequential clarity, which Profes- 
sor Pepper’s readers may have come to expect from his ever- 
lengthening series of books. 

To me, by all odds the most impressive sections are the earlier 
ones in which he analyzes with great care the patterns and modes 
of appetition. Criticism even here is possible, but it is not too 
much to say that this detailed account of the simpler forms of pur- 
pose is masterly. Especially instructive is the treatment of aver- 
sion, which many writers uncritically regard as merely the negative 
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parallel of ‘‘positive’’ interest. To my knowledge, no one has ap- 
proached the completeness of Pepper’s treatment of this subject, 
which is of first importance for value-theory. 

For the axiologist, perhaps the most important aspect of this 
whole discussion is his emphasis upon the distinction between the 
‘‘anticipatory-set’’-‘‘goal-object’’ relation and the ‘‘drive’’-‘‘satis- 
faction’’ relation. In purposive behavior, drives, which in them- 
selves are ‘‘blind,’’are mediated by anticipations that alone deter- 
mine their direction. Realization of an anticipated ‘‘goal-object,’’ 
however, does not alone determine whether a drive is satisfied. The 
latter is determined by the fulfillment of certain consummatory 
acts, the structure of which Pepper calls the ‘‘quiescence pattern”’ 
of the drive. According to him, the quiescence pattern is inherent 
in the very nature of the drive itself. Its realization is, somehow, 
also the ‘‘goal’’ of the drive, just as the ‘‘goal-object’’ which is 
deliberately aimed at is the end-in-view of the mediating anticipa- 
tory set. Whether consummatory responses themselves can ever 
become goal-objects as well as merely ‘‘immanent”’ goals of drives 
is not made clear. If they can not, and certain of Pepper’s remarks 
strongly suggest this (others appear to imply the opposite), then, 
paradoxically, the prime ‘‘value’’ of purposive behavior is a by- 
product which can never be directly aimed at. This corresponds, 
no doubt, to the ancient Aristotelian conception of the rdle of 
pleasure in conduct, but one wonders what else there is to commend 
it. Certainly all consummatory experiences have their objective 
conditions which also have to be aimed at and realized if satisfac- 
tion is to be attained. But surely there could be no greater form 
of pessimism than the view that one can realize the good only by 
aiming exclusively at something else. 

Whether the realization of a goal-object and the satisfaction of 
a want coincide is, as the proponents of the interest theory have 
rarely grasped, a question of fact alone, and not a matter of defini- 
tion. For this reason, anyone who conceives the satisfaction of 
interest as the fundamental or intrinsic value-fact must regard the 
value of ‘‘ends-in-view’’ as subordinate and derivative. But to 
hold that any end-in-view, as such, is subordinate is one thing; to 
deny that an end-in-view may be the idea of a consummatory satis- 
faction is quite another. If intelligence in conduct is the pursuit 
of value, if, indeed, this is the only justification which any pur- 
posive act may have, then to hold that the goal-object is always 
something else is tantamount to denying that conduct can be intelli- 
gent or human purposes ever justified. That they can and must 
be justified in all cases is, I think, the chief reason for giving up @ 
purely conative or voluntaristic ‘‘ethics.’’ 
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I think that the ‘‘immanent teleology’’ in terms of which Pepper 
formulates the relation of a drive to its quiescence pattern is par- 
tially responsible for his apparent lack of clarity on the above 
points. He seems to have fallen afoul of his own schema which 
not only distinguishes, as it should, between ‘‘goal-object’’ and 
‘quiescence pattern,’’ but regards them as always different. The 
reason for this, I believe, is that he treats the former as the exclu- 
sive but modifiable objective of the mediating anticipatory set, 
whereas he regards the latter as the inherent, unchanging, and im- 
manent ‘‘goal’’ of the drive itself. 

Pepper recognizes that the complex mutations of adult human 
purpose can not be adequately treated as mere diversions of basic 
appetitions. He sees also that the distinctively human character 
of man’s mature affective life lies precisely in the apparent ca- 
pacity of our purposes to detach themselves from our inherent 
physiological drives. Like Gardner Murphy, however, he is un- 
able to accept the ‘‘ideo-motor’’ theory of such writers as Allport, 
for whom ideas literally generate motive power of their own. <Ac- 
cording to Pepper, the dynamics of all purposive activity has its 
constant reservoir of energy in our instinctive drives, however com- 
plicated the channels through which these drives may run, or how- 
ever much they may mutually combine, conflict, or otherwise 
modify one another. This theory of interest mutation Pepper calls 
the ‘‘modified impulse’’ theory. There is something to be said for 
it, and a good many contemporary psychologists tend to accept it. 

One wonders, nevertheless, whether the complex and changing 
attitudes and satisfactions of mature life can be adequately con- 
ceived in terms of the endless modification and interaction of a set 
of basic instinctual drives together with their rigid quiescence pat- 


terns. Does not this theory also lead to the postulation of an in-' 


definite number of (unobserved) inherent drives and quiescence 
patterns—almost as many as the ideomotor ‘‘attitudes’’ required by 
the proponents of functional autonomy? Here are many questions 
upon which it would be folly to dogmatize in the present state of 
our knowledge. It is only fair to say that Pepper is aware that 
psychologists are by no means agreed as to the status or character 
of our ‘‘psychogenic’’ needs or the manner of their derivation, if 
any, from our residual drives. What is known, beyond peradven- 
ture, is that human motivation is more variable, more adaptable, 
and more thoroughly conditioned by the social context than even 
our most enlightened predecessors could have supposed. 

Pepper’s analysis of valuation is more debatable. Those who 
are not fazed by the naturalistic fallacy will find it stimulating, 
even when many of its particular proposals are unacceptable. 
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Those for whom the fallacy is a fallacy will doubtless find that it 
all too blithely ignores the all-important question: ‘‘But is it 
good?’’ In any case Pepper does not maintain that the only values 
lie within the process of purposive behavior. 

His emphasis upon satisfaction would seem to indicate that 
Pepper has added another impetus to the growing tendency of 
contemporary axiology away from the interest theory toward a 
hedonistic or satisfaction theory. But Pepper’s hedonism is very 
discreet and well qualified. His well-known liberal penchant for 
‘‘vetting everything in’’ (although never before into one world 
hypothesis) manifests itself here in his ‘‘definition’’ of purposive 
value. For him, every ‘‘positive’’ feature of an appetitive process, 
from the arousal of the drive itself, through the anticipatory sets, 
to the consummatory responses which result in quiescence, possesses 
intrinsic value. Values are, accordingly, ‘‘distributed’’ among 
the several segments of a purposive pattern. The ‘‘total’’ value 
contained therein is found by ‘‘gathering up’’ the values thus dis- 
tributed along the way. 

Pepper ‘‘seems to find’’ three different types of ‘‘positivity’’ 
(and corresponding ‘‘negativity’’) within purposive behavior. 
_ These ‘‘generate’’ three kinds of purposive value: (a) affective 
value, (b) achievement value, and (c) conative value. According 
to him, it is a gross error to try to reduce these three ‘‘kinds’’ of 
value to one, or even to try to interconnect them ‘‘except so far as 
the facts of purposive behavior indicate connections.’’ At the same 
time he does connect them in a rather mysterious order of ‘‘prece- 
dence.’’ Standards of affective value ‘‘take precedence’’ over 
those of achievement value, and the latter, in turn, over conative 
value. His ‘‘reasons’’ are (a) that the ‘‘ pivotal act’’ of an appeti- 
tion is its quiescence pattern which is the locus of satisfaction or 
pleasure, and (b) that those who appear to ‘‘give’’ precedence to 
achievement rather than to pleasure do so because of the pain of 
‘‘not being constantly on the go’’ which prevents men of achieve- 
ment from enjoying life. Thus the tendency of purpose, whether 
in normal or abnormal behavior, is to ‘‘lead’’ to the avoidance of 
pain or the attainment of pleasure, after all. I suggest, here, that 
Pepper’s use of the word ‘‘give’’ indicates that volitional aims are 
for him implicitly the primary value-facts after all. 

His tendency to ‘‘distribute’’ values as generously as possible 
leads Pepper also to ascribe ‘‘social value’’ to group survival inde- 
pendently of individual purposive values. From a strictly ‘‘indi- 
vidualistie’’ point of view it is doubtless repugnant to regard 
group survival as an evaluative criterion of intrinsic value. But the 
individualist merely ‘‘assumes’’ or ‘‘says’’ that the survival of the 
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group is, as such, valueless. He ‘‘declares’’ that his ‘‘definition’’ 
of value is in terms of conation, achievement, or pleasure. But this 
simply ‘‘begs the question.’? There is no ‘‘reason’’ why value 
should be so restricted. Thus Pepper is led to distinguish between 
the values of the individual and those of ‘‘overindividualism.”’ 
The peculiar ‘‘ paradox’’ of human life lies in the fact that in spite 
of the ‘‘impersonal priority of overindividual ideals of value and 
the certainty that they will take over if we do not keep them at a 
distance by keeping social pressures low, the individualistic ideals 
have unquestionable priority for us as individuals.’’ But who 
‘‘gives’’ priority to the categorical obligations of ‘‘overindivid- 
ualism’’? 

A just appraisal of this book is difficult. Its analysis and classi- 
fications of certain modes of purposive activity and its useful termi- 
nology for distinguishing the several moments of a purposive act 
will be useful and illuminating to all naturalistic axiologists. But 
as an analysis of ‘‘valuation”’ itself, it is less helpful. Such argu- 
ments as it employs are too often casual and inconsequent—particu- 
larly so at the crucial points. Pepper’s comments upon those beg- 
gers of questions who would deny his ‘‘overindividualistic’’ values 
might be directed with considerable justice to his own digest of pur- 
posive values. By what right does he ‘‘distribute’’ value through- 
out the structure of purposive behavior? Granted that the em- 
pirical description of purpose discloses three kinds of ‘‘ positivity,’’ 
where is the analysis which shows why value should be attributed 
to each of them? Moreover, the basis of his order of ‘‘ precedence’’ 
with respect to these ‘‘types’’ of value is, to me, quite obscure. 
Finally, what principle of valuation ‘‘gives’’ priority to ‘‘over- 
individual’’ values of group survival in times of stress. Oddly 
enough, Pepper seems unconsciously to presuppose that all values 
are matters of demand or volition. I can, at any rate, see no other 
reason for his ascription of intrinsic value to achievement or even 
pleasure. One hopes that the larger work in progress will help to 
clarify these problems. In the meantime, Pepper has given us a 
book from which we learn even when we disagree. 


Henry Davin AIKEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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George Berkeley’s Philosophy Re-Examined. F. BEeNpER. Ams- 
terdam: Uitgeverij H. J. Paris. 1946. 108 pp. 


To the historian of modern philosophy, Berkeley appears as 
one of the most difficult figures to place relative to his times. He 
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really ‘‘ought’’ to have been more of an empiricist than Locke, 
though not so much of a one as Hume. And yet he does strange 
things with his epistemology and metaphysics that are downright 
intolerable to an empirically-minded thinker. For this reason, 
one is tempted to adopt an opposite extreme, and consider Berke- 
ley as a throw-back to the rationalist age, with mild peculiarities 
in the direction of empiricism. In this little volume, Dr. Bender 
attempts to re-evaluate the dual tendency of Berkeley’s works. 
Bender expresses this dual attitude by the question whether ‘‘esse’’ 
is ‘‘percipi’’ or ‘‘concipi.’’ Bender finds tendencies towards the 
‘‘concipi-theory’’ as early as the Commonplace Book, but argues 
that the rationalist strain developed only gradually throughout 
the writings, and finally flowered in Siris. This thesis, of 
course, is not new, but Bender’s treatment of it is very clearly 
and forcefully given. Thus the theme begins with sensualism, 
leads to immaterialism and Berkelian idealism (which Bender takes 
to be empirical), to spiritualism (which can only be defended on 
rationalist grounds), to the theory of the spiritual immanence of 
God (which is out-and-out rationalism, or intuitionism). By this 
account, Berkeley as the precursor of Kant is certainly made clear; 
his was the reflective mind that could not (ultimately) tolerate the 
intellectual blindness of mere perceptions, nor (in the beginning) 
the emptiness of the unperceived idea. 

Bender examines the writings with good insight, and draws 
his inferences carefully. If more re-examination of this re-exami- 
nation is to be made, one might question the assertion (p. 43) that 
a ‘‘latent rationalism ... did not influence his [Berkeley’s] 
Immaterialism and Idealism.’’ Also, a more general re-examina- 
tion might try to make clearer the implied thesis of Bender’s work, 
that Berkeley struggled to give a consistent theory throughout his 
life, but could not formulate it because he failed to see the neces- 
sary interdependence of the empirical and rational, as expressed 
in Kant’s first Critique. 

C. W. C. 


Two Treatises of Government. JoHN LocKE. With a supplement 
Patriarcha. Rosert Fitmer. Edited with an introduction by 
Tuomas I. Coox. New York: Hafner Publishing Company. 
1947. xlii+ 311 pp. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.75. 


In these times of soaring book prices it is pleasant to be able 
to record the appearance of a really inexpensive yet well-edited 
Two Treatises by Locke, with which has happily been coupled the 
target of his attack in the first treatise, Filmer’s Patriarcha. Even 
though the latter, as Professor Sabine has said, ‘‘was an anachro- 
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nism even when it was written,’’ the student of Locke’s attempted 
demolition of it should take the trouble to read it. The editor 
has supplied an excellent introduction to the whole, doing full 
justice to Locke’s immense influence in the English-speaking world 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. ‘‘The British consti- 
tution is to a large extent Locke institutionalized.’’ Concerning 
Locke’s significance for today, he is perhaps less sure than he 
might be. ‘‘Currently,’’ he points out, ‘‘struggles, both national 
and international, beget extremism and conflict.’’ Yet, although 
Locke’s specific doctrines ‘‘are in the main irrelevant to our actual 
problems’’ and may ‘‘hamper rather than aid us,’’ his celebrated 
temper of moderation, disinterestedness, and common sense was 
never more needed than it is in the world today. For it is the 
tolerant Locke who stands as ‘‘the permanent critic of those who 
would impose their particular solutions regardless of the cost in 
human suffering.’’ 


H. A. L. 


Science and Freedom. Lyman Bryson. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1947. 180 pp. $2.75. 


This book is an honest book both in the sense that the author has 
earnestly endeavored to make his own integration of the ideas that 
compose the substance of the tradition of scientific humanism and 
in the sense that a sincere effort is made to face the difficulties and 
limitations inherent in the position. As a result the book is a 
persuasive presentation of the theme that, given freedom as the 
hallmark of the good society, science and social engineering can 
carry us as far as is humanly possible toward realizing those con- 
ditions that make for freedom. In successive chapters Mr. Bryson 
discusses the meaning of freedom—defined as ‘‘the social condi- 
tions in which there are enough moral choices of behavior patterns 
open to every person to-allow for experiment and change and di- 
versity, both in the successive experiences of the individual per- 
sons and also among different persons in the group’’—the nature 
of science as a body of knowledge and as a process, the relation of 
practical science or engineering to pure science. In later chapters, 
he turns to the theory of mind that underlies his theories of free- 
dom and science and to a consideration of the relation of freedom 
to other values. 

If the scientific humanism here elaborated were incorporated 
as points of view of the public mind, if, especially, it were the 
active philosophy of our legislators and administrators, it would 
be a social revolution of the greatest significance. The primary 
value of Mr. Bryson’s book lies in its contribution to this end, for, 
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with considerable insight and a special aptitude for choosing the 
right phrase and the clear illustration, Mr. Bryson has written a 
book that helps to fill the gap between the abstruse writer and the 
intelligent man who, though the efficient agent in the social proc- 
ess, must read as he runs. 

Since Mr. Bryson does this job well, it is regrettable that he 
confuses the accidentals with the essentials of scientific method— 
as he does in his discussion of the réle of abstractions and ideal 
entities in science—, badly misconstrues the relation of pure and 
applied science, makes a fetish of the operational method as the 
solvent of all philosophic problems, seriously underestimates the 
degree of interrelation of means and ends in inquiry, and overlooks 
the serious antinomial features of the ideal of freedom. How- 
ever, though these defects are serious, they do not obscure the many 
fine insights and the essential rightness of perspective of the book. 

E. N. G. 


Laurens Perseus Hickok (Class of 1820). Haroutp A. LARRABEE, 
Hersert W. ScHNEIDER, and JuLIvs SEELYE BrxtER. (Union 
Worthies, Number two.) Schenectady, New York: Union Col- 
lege. 1947. 24 pp. 


Union College continues its service to American studies in this 
second of its historical pamphlets dealing with its ‘‘worthies.’’ 
Laurens Perseus Hickok, the subject of this pamphlet, was distin- 
guished both as an academic administrator and as a teacher of 
philosophy and erector of ‘‘by far the most elaborate, extravagant, 
and ambitious system of philosophy ever conceived by an American 
philosopher’’ (p. 11). 

This estimate of his philosophic position is the keynote of Her- 
bert W. Schneider’s acute if sketchy presentation of ‘‘Laurens 
Perseus Hickok: American Philosopher.’’ Julius Seelye Bixler’s 
account, entitled ‘‘Laurens Perseus Hickok: Nineteenth Century 
Liberal,’’ supplies a needed supplement to Schneider’s discussion, 
by emphasizing that Hickok was a true liberal, who in trying ‘‘to 
do justice to the claims of both sides . . . achieved the privileges 
of freedom through his mastery of the disciplines that should pre- 
cede choice’’ (p. 17). 

The most original and valuable portion of this pamphlet is, 
however, Harold A. Larrabee’s essay toward a biographical sketch 
of Hickok, especially in his years at Union. The materials for this 
sketch were drawn for the most part from unique manuscript 
sources in the college archives. Larrabee has worked the materials - 
up into an appetizer which makes one hope that a further and more 
complete presentation of Hickok’s biography will be written. Lar- 
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rabee quotes from a manuscript diary of Professor Jonathan Pear- 
son the comment that ‘‘no man ever left Union as Hickok’s enemy’”’ 
(p. 9). This might well serve as a motto for the pamphlet, which 
can not fail to stir in its readers a friendly interest in Hickok and 
in the college with which he was so long and so fruitfully associated. 
J.L. B. 


Thomas Jefferson, American Humanist. Kart LEHMANN. New 
York: The-Macmillan Company. 1947. xiii+ 273 pp. $4.50. 


More and more of the variegated and diverse interests of 
Thomas Jefferson come to light each passing year under the probing 
of conscientious, imaginative, and enthusiastic students like Pro- 
fessor Lehmann. As each new facet is explored, a retrospective 
illumination is thrown upon previously developed interpretations 
of Jefferson. In the end, it is to be hoped, after the definitive edi- 
tion of Jefferson’s work now being produced under the joint aus- 
pices of Princeton University and the New York Times has been 
completed, the figure of our third President and first democrat will 
emerge like one of his own architectural conceptions, balanced, 
tasteful, and creative. 

In this symphonic interpretation, it is the special function of 
Karl Lehmann to trace in Jefferson’s mind, architecture, and life 
the effects of a love for and ‘‘conversation’’ with the classical 
heritage of Greece and Rome. The author discovers a pattern akin 
to the classical passion of the Renaissance humanists, modified by 
a personal preference on the part of Jefferson for the dynamic and 
flexible over the static and rigid. This preference led Jefferson to 
value the Greek language and literature above those of the Romans, 
the Roman architectural modes above those of the Greeks. In 
terms of philosophy, the expression of this preference led, in Leh- 
mann’s opinion, to the rejection of the system-builders, whether of 
antiquity or of his own day, in favor of positivistic and empiricistic 
thinkers. 

Lehmann’s point seems to me generally well-taken, though sub- 
ject to cavil when it is applied to Jefferson’s philosophic interests. 
Jefferson’s rejection of the ‘‘system’’ of Montesquieu might much 
more clearly be ascribed to that political theorist’s concern for ex- 
patiating on British institutions than to the systematic character 
of his work; his rejection of Plato’s ‘‘system’’ to the frequency of 
its use as the framework of authoritarian political and religious 
systems. On the whole, however, Lehmann’s labor of love has been 
fruitful. 


J.L. B. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Buckley, George M.: The Nature and Unity of Metaphysics. 
(The Catholic University of America Philosophical Studies, Vol. 
XCV.) Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press. 1946. xv +261 pp. $3.00. (The aim of this disserta- 
tion is to present the views of St. Thomas Aquinas on the subject- 
matter, principles, and divisions of metaphysics, and to exhibit 
its unity as a science. What is contributed by the author is the 
order and schematism of the presentation, the content being little 
more than a paraphrase of the mosaic of quotations culled from 
St. Thomas’s diverse writings, which constitute the foot-notes. 
K. A. M.) 

Foley, Leo A.: A Critique of the Philosophy of Being of Alfred 
North Whitehead in the Light of Thomistic Philosophy. (The 
Catholic University of America Philosophical Studies, Vol. XCIV.) 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press. 
1946. xi+169 pp. $2.00. (A summary exposition of White- 
head’s discussions of being and becoming, causality, and God, 
makes up the first half of this dissertation. In the second half, 
the author criticizes these doctrines by setting them along side of 
the Thomist formulations of these subjects, and by showing how 
they fall short of the latter. E. A. M.) 

Boyer, C.: Sant’Agostino. (‘‘Storia universale della filosofia,’’ 
N. 12.) Milano: Bocca. 1946. 260 pp. 350 lire. (An ama- 
teurish essay which ignores almost everything that has been written 
about St. Augustine—and most of St. Augustine’s works. This 
lack of information enables the author to believe he is giving a new 
interpretation of the great Father of the Church, saying that both 
‘*Protestants and Jansenists’’ are wrong in their interpretation of 
Augustianism, but not proving that they are wrong. M. M. R.) 

Croce, Benedetto: Quando 1’Italia era tagliata in due: estratto 
di un diario, Luglio 1948—Giugno 1944. Bari: Laterza. 1948. 
156 pp. 6001. (Not a book of philosophy, but being written by 
the paramount thinker of Italy it may be interesting to philoso- 
phers who wish to formulate a definite judgment on Croce’s per- 
sonality. M. M. R.) 

Quadri, Goffredo: Il problema dell’autoritéa. Vol. II: Dalla 
Riforma alla Rivoluzione Francese. Firenze: ‘‘La Nouva Italia.”’ 
160 pp. 5001. (A succession of summaries of the political ideas 
of many thinkers, based on uncritical accounts of isolated books or 
retailed at second hand. No attempt at tracing links and sources, 
at connecting theories and historical situations. M. M. RB.) 
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Beck, Maximilian: Psicologia. Esencia y realidad del alma. 


(Biblioteca Filoséfica.) Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada. 1947." 


351 pp. $10 m/arg. Translated from the original German, en- 
titled ‘‘Psychologie.’’ Leiden, 1938. Wesen und Wirklichkeit der 
Seele by Francisco Ayala y Otto Langfelder. (The original work 
was reviewed in this JourNaL by Otto F. Kraushaar, Volume 
XXXVII, 1940, pp. 278-280.) 

Codignola, Ernesto: Educazione Liberatrice. (Orientamenti, 
2.) Seconda edizione rielaborata. Firenze: ‘‘La Nuova Italia.’’ 
1947. xi+ 310 pp. 

Lottin, Dom Odon: Aux Sources de notre grandeur morale. 
Louvain : Editions de 1’Abbaye du Mont César. 1946. 159 pp. 

Poincare, Enrico: Il valore della scienza. Traduzione, Studio, 
Introduttivo e note di Francesco Albergamo. (Pensatori Antichi 
e Moderni.) Firenze: ‘‘La Nuova Italia.’’ 1947. 254 pp. 

O’Neill, Ana Maria: Ethics for the Atomic Age. Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company. 1948. 411 pp. $3.00. 

Long, Max Freedom: The Secret Science behind Miracles. Los 
Angeles: Kosmon Press. 1948. ix + 402 pp. 

Dostoevsky, Fyodor: The Grand Inquisitor. Translated by 
Constance Garnett with Reflection on the Story by William Hubben. 
New York: A Haddam House Book. Associated Press. 1948. 49 
pp. $1.50. 

JOURNAL OF SymBo.ic Logic. Volume 13, Number 1. Some 
theorems about the sentential calculi of Lewis and Heyting: J. C. 
C. McKinsey and Alfred Tarski. Models of logical systems: J. G. 
Kemeny. Modality and description: A. F. Smullyan. Corrections 
to two papers on modal logic: F. B. Fitch. Tenth meeting of the 
Association for Symbolic Logic: Max Black. 

PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Volume LVII, No. 2. A Symposium 
on Emotive Meaning. Some Questions about Emotive Meaning: 
Maz Black. Meaning: Descriptive and Emotive: C. L. Steven- 
son.. Emotive Meaning Again: I. A. Richards. Discussion—The 
Atheistic Existentialism of Jean Paul Sartre: S. M. Brown. What 
is Philosophy? A Proposed Definition: EZ. 0. Sisson. The Solip- 
sist’s Apologia: Ian McGreal. 

Eruics. Volume LVIII, Number 3, Part 1. Does the Good 
Will Define Its Own Content? A Study of Green’s Prolegomena: 
H. D. Lewis. The Philosophic Bases and Material Circumstances 
of the Rights of Man: Richard McKeon. Obligation and Moral 
Agency: Lucws Garvin. Intrinsic and Extrinsic Good: J. W. 
Smith. Relation of Hobbes’s Metaphysics to His Theory of Value: 
B. E. Jessup. Part II. The Social Philosophy of Karl Marx: 
A. L. Harris. 
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Review or MetapuHysics. Vol. I, No. 2. Duns Scotus, On the 
Nature of Man’s Knowledge of God, Latin Text slightly revised 
from the Quaracchi edition, with an introduction and translation: 
Allan Wolter. Existentialism and Metaphysics: Helmut Kuhn. 
The Nature of the Individual: Eli Karlin. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScrENCE. Volume 15, Number 2. Symposium: 
What the Natural Scientist Needs from the Social Scientist. 1. 
Introductory Remarks: J. 8S. Adams, Jr. 2. Some Thoughts on 
‘*What the Natural Scientist Needs from the Social Scientist’’: P. 
Olmstead. 3. What the Physical Scientists Need from the Social 
Scientists: Z. R. Phelps. 4. Physical Science and the Social Sci- 
ences: J. P. Orens. 5. Concerning an Essential Condition of Co- 
operative Work: M. G. Preston. 6. Science and Social Responsi- 
bility: C. F. Butts. 7. Do the Natural Sciences Have Need of the 
Social Sciences? R. W. Sellars. 8. On the Contribution of Sociol- 
ogy to the Physical Sciences: F. E. Hartung. 9. Discussion: RB. L. 
Ackoff. Some Aspects of Theoretical Biology: R. 8. Lillie. Logic 
of Explanation: C. G. Hempel and P. Oppenheim. 

PERSONALIST. Spring, 1948. Storm-Engendering Liberty: BR. 
T. Flewelling. Recent Ideas of Progress: Wendell Thomas. Mann- 
heim’s Philosophy: D. S. Robinson. Perception of Other Selves: 
Nicholas Lossky. The Creative Outlook: Joseph Remenyt. Kierke- 
gaard’s Existentialism: H. L. Searles. 

PuitosopHy. Vol. XXIII, No. 85. Duty: A. Macbeath. 
Buddha as a Revolutionary Force in Indian Culture: A. R. Wadia. 
Whitehead’s Philosophy: The World as Process: S. E. Hooper. 

ANALYsIs. Volume 8, No. 4. The Semantic Definition of Truth: 
Maz Black. (No. 5.) Ethics and the Beetle: A. M. Maclver. 
Mr. Urmson on the Word ‘‘Probable’’: H. W. Chapman. More 
about Probability: C. H. Whiteley. 

Laval THE&OLOGIQUE ET PHILOSOPHIQUE. Volume II, Numéro 
2. Les divers sens du mot passion: Pierre-Paul Mongeau. Les 
puissances et les opérations de l’Ame végétative dans la psychologie 
d’Aristote: Stanislas Cantin. Pascaliens et Cartésiens: deux 
aspects de la théorie physique: Georges-Albert Boutry. Discrete 
Time and Illumination: Marie Jocelyn. Essai de commentaire 
critique sur l’Enquiry concerning Human Understanding de 
David Hume: Marie-de-Lourdes. The Liberal Arts: Robert Smith. 
Subalternation and Mathematical Physics: Bernard Mullahy. 
‘Between Heaven and Earth’’: Charles De Koninck. La synthése 
en physique: Pierre Bricout. Concept, Process,,and Reality: 
Charles De Koninck. (Volume III, Numéro 1.) Introduction 4 
l’étude de l’ame: Charles De Koninck. Whether Everything That 
Is, Is Good: Marginal Notes on St. Thomas’s Exposition of 
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Boethius’s De Hebdomadibus: M. Verda Clare. Mathématiques 
et biologie: W. R. Thompson. L’hypothése: Emile Simard. Du 
nouveau sur Pascal: Auguste Viatte. Note sur la premiére lecon 
du premier livre de Physiques: Louis-Emile Blanchet. Sur un 
traité de métaphysique: Emmanuel Trépanier. Causalité et évolu- 
tion: Louwis-Eugéne Otis. 

THEORIA. Volume XIII, Part II-III. The Method of Social 
Sciences: Vinding Kruse. Natural Implication and Material Im- 
plication: Erik Stenius. Zur Psychologie des inneren Verhaltens 
beim Lernen, Denken und Erfahren: Lajos Székely. What is a 
true assertion? A. H. D. MacLeod. 

Rivista pit Fruosoria NrEo-Scouastica. Anno XL, Fascicolo I. 
De ‘‘Summa Fratris Alexandri Halensis’’ historice considerata: V. 
Doucet. Un testo inedito: La Summa Theologica di Rolando da 
Cremona: E. Preto. ‘‘L’essere et il nulla’’ di J. P. Sartre: 8S. 
Vanni Rovight. 

GIoRNALE DI Merarisica. Anno III, N. 1. Motivi della spe- 
ranza: F. M. Bongioanni. Léon Robin: J. Moreau. L’estetica di 
B. Croce nel suo svolgimento et nei suoi limiti: A. Caracciolo. Il 
termine doga nei Dialoghi di Platone: A. Bertozzi. Réponse irénique 
& des méprises: M. Blondel. Il sacrificio come significato del 
mondo: R. Lazzarini. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 46, No. 9. Con- 
dition, conditionné, inconditionné: Franz Grégoire. La psy- 
chologie philosophique néothomiste: Arthur Fauville. Le Temps 
selon Aristote (a suivre): Joseph Moreau. Etudes plotiniennes: 
Albert Marién. La doctrine thomiste du jugement: Georges Van 
Riet. Supplément: Répertoire Bibliographique. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHISCHE ForscHuNe. Band II, Heft 
2-8. Schdpfund und Entwicklung: Eduard May. Deutsche Ex- 
istenzphilosophie und franzésischer Existentialismus: Otto F. Boll- 
now. Zur Dialektik des Einen und Seienden in Platons ‘‘Par- 
menides’’: Bruno Liebrucks. Nikolaus von Cues und der Islam: 
Gustav Hélscher. Naturrecht, Staat und Christentum bei Hobbes: 
Kurt Schilling. Von Descartes zur heutigen Anthropologie: Her- 
mann Wein. Die metaphysischen Probleme der Kritik der reinen 
Vernunst: Gottfried Martin. Zur psychologischen Schichtenlehre : 
Erich Rothacker. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret of the death of Dr. Ivy Campbell Fisher, 
Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at Wells College, on April 
22, 1948, at the age of 60. 
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The Philosophy of Science Association has been reorganized 
with Philipp Frank of Harvard University as President; C. West 
Churchman of Wayne University, Detroit, as Secretary-Treasurer. 
The following are members of the Governing Committee: Gustav 
Bergmann, State University of Iowa; Thomas A. Cowan, Wayne 
University ; Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard University ; Sebastian Lit- 
tauer, Columbia University; F. S. C. Northrop, Yale University. 
The Association encourages the establishment of local groups in 
the philosophy of science. 

The official journal of the Association is the Philosophy of Sci- 
ence of which Professor C. West Churchman is Acting Editor. 
Manuscripts should be sent to the Acting Editor. Applications 
for membership may be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer. Dues are 
$5.00 a year. 





The Creighton Club held its Fiftieth Meeting at Cazenovia, 
New York, April 24 and 25, 1948. Professor Harold E. Larrabee 
read a paper on ‘‘Sartre’s Existentialism.’’ There was discussion 
by Hirsh L. Silverman and Robert J. Trayhern. Papers were read 
on the subject ‘‘The Life and Philosophy of James Edwin Creigh- 
ton’’ by Professor Harold R. Smart and Professor G. Watts Cun- 
ningham. 





The newly elected officers of the Southern Society for Philoso- 
phy and Psychology are as follows: President, Harold N. Lee; 
Secretary, John B. Wolfe; Treasurer, James A. Pait. 





Alfred J. Ayer, Grote Professor of the Philosophy of Mind and 
Logic at University College, London, will serve as a Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at New York University for the first semester 
of the academic year 1948-1949. 

William K. Frankena, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Michigan, has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for the 
preparation of a work on the history of ethical thought and moral 
philosophy in Great Britain and the United States. 

T. V. Smith, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Chi- 
eago, has been appointed Maxwell Professor of Citizenship and 
Philosophy at Syracuse University, beginning with the next aca- 
demic year. 

Christopher Salmon of the Department of Philosophy at Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Washington for the fall quarter of 1948. 

W. B. Mahan, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Arkansas, has accepted an appointment as Professor of Philosophy 
at the Southern Methodist University. 
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